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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Bible 
Communism. 


Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. ‘They call their social system Brste Communism 
or CompLex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these C ies are not asyl for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are, 


Community of property extends just as far as 
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ASTRONOMY FOR THE SOUL. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

HERE are two kinds of spiritual experi- 

ence which may be illustrated by the two 
motions of the earth. The earth has one mo- 
tion round itself, and another round the sun. 
The greater and more important motion is the 
annual revolution round the sun, which pro- 
duces the changes in the seasons. The earth’s 
revolution on its own axis is a minor movement. 
But, observe, the minor movement is altogether 
more noticeable than the major. We can see 
this change that completes itself every twenty- 
four hours ; it is continually thrust upon our 
notice: morning, noon, and night witness to 
the diurnal revolution. But the annual revolu- 
tion is a deeper mystery ; and supposing man- 
kind were to begin observation now, without 
any previous knowledge of the subject, it would 
be years, and perhaps centuries, before they 
would discover that the earth goes round the sun. 
The major motion can not be comprehended by 
a narrow mind ; it requires some depth of un- 
derstanding, and a degree of education to re- 
alize it. 


This is a symbol of what takes place in 
spiritual life. We have a set of experiences 
like the daily revolution, palpable to our own 
consciousness ; they are our own motions, our 
own works, as the revolution of the earth on 
its axis might be called its own motion. ‘The 
axis of that motion is its own center, and we 
may suppose it a matter of distinct conscious- 
ness to the earth. So our own works, the 
things that we do, are matters of distinct con- 
sciousness ; and our tendency is to think of 
this kind of motion as all that is going on. 
But the truth is, there is another motion in oar 
character and experience as spiritual beings, 
far greater than this, that is carried on by the 
attraction of God ; the axis of which is not in 
our center, but in God’s center, as the axis of 
the earth’s great revolution is not in its own, 
but in the sun’s center. ‘That is really the 
major element of our experience; and our 
progress should be estimated by a long course 


of observation as to God’s operation upon us’ 


and his intention respecting us, and not by the 
narrow working of our own nature or by pres- 
ent sensations and appearances. But the great 
eternal attraction that is acting upon us, though 
far more important than our own workings, is 
less likely to be noticed. 

This is a fair illustration of the true propor- 


tion between grace and works. Works, prop- 
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erly considered, and all personal experience, | 


are the revolution on our own axis, and grace 


is the revolution on God’s axis—the action of 
divine gravitation, the eternal purpose of God, 
The earth’s motion round the sun, does not de- 
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sun’s faithfulness. “Lord thou wilt ordain 
peace for us, for thou hast wrought all our 
works in us.” Those who are in quest of 
peace, will find it by studying the major mo- 
tion—the orbital revolution—the workings of 
the eternal mind of God. “Ye have not cho- 
sen me, but I have chosen you, and ordained 
you.”. This major work goes on steadily, and 
without our observation ; and those things that 
we can see and are most likely to be troubled 
about, are comparatively unimportant. 


TALK WITH AN OLD FRIEND. 


Y old friend Wm. Newlief Hobbie has 

made me a visit iately. Twenty-seven 
years ago we attended high school together, 
where corresponding tastes and habits of 
thought, drew us into rather closer than ordi- 
nary relations of friendship. My friend was 
noted for his lively and hopeful disposition 
and generous feelings. He had a fondness for 
reasoning on every subject, and the freedom 
with which he would abandon himself to any 
new idea that he conceived to be true, was very 
noticeable. His love of truth was apparently 
genuine, but at the time of my acquaintance 
with him this love seemed to lead him into 
strange paths. He was not popular with the 
more conservative part of society around him, 
and for a while he drifted in the direction of 
skepticism. I must say to his credit, how- 
ever, that with all his doubtful tendencies, I 
never met in him the bitter, scoffing spirit that 
usually attended the class of skeptics with which 
I was acquainted in those days. He had lived 
in California since we were schoolmates, and 
now with ample means he was revisiting the 
friends and scenes of his youth. 


He met me most cordially and with his ge- 
nial, sociable, enthusiastic ways, made himself 
exceedingly agreeable as we inspected the Com- 
munity grounds and buildings. When we had 
finished our tour of inspection, and seated our- 
selves in the parlor, I remarked to him, “ Mr. 
Hobbie, at the’ time of our school-day acquain- 
tance we were warmly interested in the anti- 
slavery enterprise ; I am curious to know what 
branch of reform has interested you since ?” 

#f.—That fight, thank God, was not a vain 
one. But perhaps you will think that I have 
been walking in dry places seeking rest 
and finding none, since that time, when I tell 
you that I have given a great deal of attention 
to the cause of Woman’s Rights, and finally to 
that of Spiritualism. 

S.—We have always regarded the truths in- 
volved in these movements as of great import- 
ance. I should be pleased to know what con- 
clusions you have arrived at in regard to them. 

#.—As to the Woman’s Rights question, I 


; pend upon its own faithfulness, but upon the | must confess that after much observation and 
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study, I am still somewhat unsettled. But in 
respect to Spiritualism, the case is different. I 
believe I see the true light shining, and it gives 
me unutterable hope for the future. I do not 
know but you will think, as many others do, 
that I ama visionary enthusiast ; that as Hobbie 
is my name it is also my nature to ride hobbies? 
but I have never yet seen cause to regret a | 
thorough and whole-souled committal of my- | 
self to any truth that seemed worthy of my 
homage. 

S.—I certainly have always liked that trait 
in you, but what is there in Spiritualism that 
can call forth from you such enthusiastic de- 
votion? 

47,—I will tell you. But first let me relate 
how I became interested in it. The rumor of 
Spiritualism came to me in my Western home 
as it did to you, and the whole country. Pres- 
ently it manifested itself in the neighborhood 
and in the family where I lived. Like others, 
I was curious about it, but being of a utilitari- 
an turn, and not seeing wherein it was likely 
to be of any special use, I was not at first 
very deeply interested. But when I saw the 
indignities, and heard the scoffs that were 
heaped on the small class of honest people 
that professed a belief in it, my sympathies 
were aroused, and so far as an explicit state- 
ment of my belief in certain undeniable facts 
was concerned, [ became a Spiritualist. But 
soon the idea began to work in my mind that 
these wonderful phenomena were possibly the 
first faint manifestations of a new agency that 
might be of infinite service to man in these 
latter days. Facts that could not be denied, 
clearly showed that there was a certain intelli- 
gent force (call it the spirits of the departed, 
or what you will), that took but small cogni- 
zance of time and space—those frictional ele- 
ments which are such clogs on all human efforts. 
Why not establish a spiritual telegraph that 
should entirely do away with the expense of” 
wires, poles, writing machines and batteries? 
Under the stimulus of this idea, I devoted my- 
self to the study of the conditions necessary 
to the evolution of this force. 


The results, briefly stated, are simply these. 
Through the agency of mediums among my 
friends on the Eastern shore of the continent, 
and of mediums on the Western shore where I 
resided, [ have done some very successful and 
some very useful telegraphing. I don’t ex- 
pect to rival or lower the stock of the electric 
telegraph companies at present. The unbelief 
of the world is too strong for that. But my ex- 
periments have convinced me that the days of 
their usefulness are numbered. They will yet 
be regarded as clumsy and costly machines, 
adapted to a rude and backward kind of civili- 
zation. But it is not this telegraphic enter- 
prise that has called forth my highest enthusi- 
asm for Spiritualism. It is impossible for me 
to picture to you in words, the brightness of 
the vision shining in my heart and fancy, 
that is opening through this wonderful agency. 
But there is no use in indulging in rhapsodies. 
I will endeavor to point out to you certain 
steps, and you can see for yourself to where 
they will lead. 

In the course of my studies and efforts to 
get a knowledge and control of this agency, I 
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found that its mediums were put through a 
long process of various and apparently un- 
meaning exercises for the professed purpose 
of development, making them pliable and sen- 
sitive to the touch of the spirit power. To be- 
come a good medium involved the develop- 


| ment of a certain occult and wonderful recep- 


tivity, which I believe amounts to an entirely 
new method of changing and molding char- 
acter. Now please to consider this point care- 
fully. Consider that the essential thing that 
makes a heaven or a hell of any place, lies in 
the character of its inhabitants—that the rap- 
idity with which character can be raised from 
a lower to a higher level, depends on the power 


of the agencies which can be brought to bear to | 


change character. Consider the weakness, the 
slowness and the general inefficiency of our 
ordinary means of effecting change in charac- 
ter, either in the direction of the enlightenment 
of the intellect in our schools and colleges, or 
the elevation of the moral and spiritual tone 
in our Sabbath-schools and Churches. Con- 
sider, too, the rapid increase of population, so 
greatly enlarging the field for the enterprise of 
these weak means, and what hope is there that 
the millennium will ever come through these 
slow-coach agencies? No, I believe there is a 
power that is now unveiling before us, which 
will change all this; that the training of the 
intellect, the refining of the heart, and indeed, 
the complete renovation of the whole moral 
nature shall become a work of infection in- 
stead of that of slow, costly and doubtful legal 
training. I believe that human beings will 
yet be transformed into the perfection and 
glory of their highest development, as rapidly as 
the inert chrysalis is transformed into the 
splendid butterfly. 


S.—But have you put your ideas to the test 
of experiment? Has your bright theory a 
basis of fact to rest upon? 

H.—No. 


The thoughts of beauty dawning on the soul 
Are glorious heaven gleams ; 

And God’s eternal truth lies folded deep, 
In all man’s lofty dreams. 


Every great growth of good that has blessed 
mankind, has had its small mustard-seed begin- 
ning in some mind. After long and serious re- 
flection I can not but think that the hope of 
the world’s salvation is wrapped up in this 
idea. Let me illustrate: To enable man to 
enjoy the countless benefits that are derived 
from the discovery of steam as a motive power, 
is it necessary that each individual should un- 
dertake the herculean labor of mind in discov- 
ering it that Watt, the inventor, did? No. His 
single discovery presented to the world was as 
good for uncounted millions as it was fora 
single individual. On the same _ principle 
then we will suppose that I wish to learn 
the Greek language. To become a perfect 
scholar will require years of patient appli- 
cation. But there is a shorter way. Im- 
agine that through the operation of spir- 
itual contagion I come into such intimate rap- 
port with some absolutely perfect Greek scholar, 
that his mental acquirements become mine. 
My mind, like a blank sheet of paper, receives 
an indelible impression of all the niceties of 
the Greek language by an instantaneous pro- 
cess, as rapid as thousands of copies of daily 


I do not claim that. But 





papers are thrown off from our mammoth steam- 
presses. Again, here are thousands of people 
who are bond-slaves to tobacco. To meet and 
overcome the terrible power of the habit is too 
much for nine hundred and ninety-nine of the 
company, but the thousandth one has the nec- 
essary strength. Let him break his chains, 
and then through the principle of spiritual 
contagion can he not impart his strength to 
the rest, so that they can do the same? I be- 
lieve that when we learn enough about the laws 
which govern men’s spiritual relations, this 
kind of work can be done as easily as a free 
man can literally deliver a bound one. Let 
children grow up under this all-pervading in- 
fluence of good, spiritual contagion emanating 
from a higher and purer world, and the work of 
molding character and refining it to its highest 
standard of development becomes a most sim- 
ple, easy and natural thing. 

S.—I am glad that you have so high an ideal 
of the agencies that heaven has at command 
for the work of perfecting human beings ; and 
I am far from wishing to lessen the brightness 
of your vision of the future destiny of man- 
kind. But it does seem to me that you might 
profitably alter or improve the direction in 
which you are gazing, and from which you are 
expecting to realize your hopes. 

#1.—How can that be? 

S.—The truth is, that you have only caught 
a slight glimpse of the new heavens and the 
new earth that John describes so glowingly in 
the New Testament, and your great principle 
of spiritual contagion which, you say, is capa- 
ble of performing such miraculous works, is 
nothing more than the Spirit of Truth, the 
Comforter that was promised to the world, that 
can do alland more than all of the wonderful 
works that you describe. Here it is in plain 
black and white, in the fifteenth chapter of 
John. “Abide in me, and [in you. As the 
branch can not bear fruit of itself, except it 
abide in the vine ; no more can ye, except ye 
abide in me. I am the vine, ye are the branch- 
es: he that abideth in me, and I in him, the 
same bringeth forth much fruit: for without 
me ye can do nothing.” That is, unless you 
remain under the influence of this spiritual 
contagion you can do nothing. “ Herein is 
my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit.” 
I think that you will look in vain at modern 
Spiritualism to find the agency that is to pro- 
duce all the wonderful results that you have 
been describing, for the reason that there is 
but one spirit in the universe that can, or has, 
shed forth a contagion that is strong and wise 
enough to secure a victory over evil in all its 
forms and in every encounter: and that spirit 
is Jesus Christ’s. 

H.—But do you really claim for Christianity 
this contagious power that is capable of trans- 
forming character and doing all these wonder- 
ful works? 

S.—Certainly we do. Christ said, “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, He that believth on me, 
the works that I doshall he do also: and great- 
er works shall he do; because I go unto the 
Father. And whatsoever ye shall ask in my 


name, that will I do that the Father may be 
If ye shall ask any thing 
Is not that promise 


glorified in the Son. 
in my name, I will do it.” 
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broad enough to cover any thing that we can 
ask or think of? Christ cast out devils and 
sickness from the bodies of men and raised 
the dead. When his followers come to do the 
“ greater works” is it not reasonable to hope 
that they will have power to do such works as 
conquering the habit of using tobacco, and in 
short overcoming every specific form of sin 
and evil, and thus, as you say, in due time re- 
alize the Kingdom of Heaven on earth? 

H.—Why, yes. * But if Christianity contains 
within itself this wonderful power, what is the 
reason that we are not realizing some of these 
good results? It appears to me that eighteen 
hundred years is a long time to wait before we 
see some of its ripe fruits. 

S.—It may appear so from our low 
standpoint and narrow outlook. But if we 
reckon up the wonderful gains that civiliza- 
tion has made in that time and credit them 
where they really belong, to the mighty power 
of Christ who overrules all the influences that 
are bearing upon this world, we shall see that 
no very inconsiderable part of the prepara- 
tory growth of these fruits is already made, 
and that the harvest is rapidly approaching. 
Moreover, look at the manifold and mighty 
obstruction that you have been obliged to sur- 
mount in prosecuting the study of Spiritual- 
ism, and make due allowance for the almost 
almighty power of unbelief that has stood in 
the way. Look even at your own want of faith 
in Christianity which causes this announce- 
ment of gospel truth to sound like an Eastern 
fable, whereas it has stood out on the plain 
face of the Bible these eighteen hundred years. 
Reason enough there is, why we are not yet 
realizing the Kingdom of Heaven on earth and 
enjoying its ripe fruits. © 

At this point in our conversation a telegram 
was handed my friend containing an urgent 


call for his immediate departure. 2% Ss 





THE SECOND ADVENT: 
OR, 


WHAT DO THE SCRIPTURES TEACH RESPECTING 
THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, THE END OF 
THE WORLD, THE RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD 
AND THE GENERAL JUDGMENT? 

[A treatise by the late ALpHEus CrosBy, eminent Professor of 


Philology and author of many Greek Text Books ; Originally pub- 
lished in 1850.] 


V. ln precepts, exhortations, consolations, etc., 
founded upon the nearness of these events. 

Examples will here be cited from all the Apostol- 
ic writers. The force of some of these quotations 
might be shown more fully, if our plan admitted 
more extended remarks ; and a few have been cited 
rather in illustration than in positive proof. Still 
it is difficult to conceive how any unprejudiced per- 
son can simply read these extracts, and yet believe, 
if he deems the Apostles honest, that they regard 
the events, whose nearness and even immediate- 
ness they so often and so emphatically urge, as 
perhaps thousands of years off. If we were read- 
ing the bold figures of impassioned poetry, we 
might interpret somewhat differently ; but here all 
is prose, and most of it plain, practical prose. 


1. Paut.—Phil. iv. 4, ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord always: 
and again I say, Rejoice. (5) Let your moderation be 
known unto all men. Zhe Lord is at hand. (6) Be 
careful for nothing ; but in every thing by prayer and 
supplication, with thanksgiving, let your requests be 
made known unto God. (7) And the peace of God, 
which passeth all understanding, shall keep your hearts 
and minds through Christ Jesus.” 


2 Thess. i. 4, “So that we ourselves glory in you in 
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the churches of God, for your patience and faith in all 
your persecutions and tribulations that ye endure : (5) 
Which is a manifest token of the righteous judgment 
of God, that ye may be counted worthy of the kingdom 
of God, for which ye also suffer : (6) Seeing it is a right- 
eous thing with God to recompense tribulation to them 
that trouble you ; (7) And to you, who are troubled, rest 
with us, when the Lord Fesus shall be revealed from 
heaven with his mighty angels.” 

Rom. xiii. 7, “ Render therefore to all their dues : tri- 
bute to whom tribute is due ; custom to whom custom ; 
fear to whom fear ; honor to whom honor. (8) Owe no 
man any thing, but to love one another : for he that loveth 
another hath fulfilled the law. .... (11) And that, know- 
ing the time, that now it is high time to awake out of 
sleep : for now is our salvation nearer than when we be- 
lieved. (12) The night is far spent, the day is it hand: 
let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, and let 
us put on the armour of light.” 

Rom. xvi. 20, “And the God of peace shall bruise 
Satan under your feet shortly. The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you. Amen.” 

1 Cor. iv. 5, ‘“‘ Therefore judge nothing before the time, 
until the Lord come, who both will bring to light the 
hidden things of darkness, and will make manifest the 
counsels of the hearts: and then shall every man have 
praise of God.” 


Eph. v. 15, ‘‘ See then that ye walk circumspectly, not 
as fools, but as wise, (16) Redeeming the time, because 
the days are evil.” 

Col. iv. 5, ‘‘ Walk in wisdom toward them that are 
without, redeeming the time [ton hairon exaagorzomenoi, 
buying off from all inferior pursuits the brief and uncer- 
tain opportunity allowed you for doing good].” 

Heb. iii. 13, “ But exhort one another daily, while it is 
called to-day ; \est any of you be hardened through the 
deceitfulness of sin. (14) For we are made partakers of 
Christ, if we hold the beginning of our confidence stead- 
tast unto the end ; (15) While it is said, To-day if ye will 
hear his voice, harden not your hearts, as in the provo- 
cation.” 


Heb. x. 23, “ Let us hold fast the profession of our 
faith without wavering ; for he is faithful that promised : 
(24) And let us consider one another, to provoke unto 
love, and to good works : (25) Not forsaking the assem- 
bling of ourselves together, as the manner of some is ; 
but exhorting one another; and so much the more, as 
ye see the day approaching. 

Heb. x. 35, ‘Cast not away therefore your confidence, 
which hath great recompense of reward. (36) For ye 
have need of patience, that, after ye have done the will 
of God, ye might receive the promise. (37) For yet a 
little while, and he that shall come will come, and will 
not tarry. (38) Now the just shall live by faith : but if 
any man draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure in 
him. (39) But we are not of them who draw back unto 
perdition ; but of them that believe to the saving of the 
soul.” 


In v. 37 of the last extract, our version has not 
preserved the peculiar intensity of the Greek e¢z mzk- 
ron, hoson, hoson “\ike,” says Professor Robinson 
in his Lexicon, ‘‘ Engl. yet a very very little while.” 


2. JAMES.—v. 7, “‘ Be patient therefore, brethren, unto 
the coming of the Lord. Behold, the husbandman wait- 
eth for the precious fruit of the earth, and hath long pa- 
tience for it, until he receive the early and latter rain. 
(8) Be ye also patient; stablish your hearts: for the 
coming of the Lord draweth nigh [éggike, hath drawn 
nigh, is athand)\. (9) Grudge not one against another, 
brethren, lest ye be condemned: behold, the Fudge 
standeth before the door.” 

3. PErER.—1 Pet. i. 3; “‘ Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which, according to 
his abundant mercy, hath begotten us again unto a lively 
hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, 
(4) To an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you, (5) 
Who are kept by the power of God through faith unto 
salvation, ready to be revealed in the last time. (6) 
Wherein ye greatly rejoice, though now for a season (if 
need be) ye are in heaviness through manifold tempta- 
tions : (7) That the trial of your faith, being much more 
precious than of gold that perisheth, though it be tried 
with fire, might be found unto praise, and honor, ang 
glory, a¢ the appearing of Jesus Christ: (8) Whom hav- 
Ing not seen, ye love; in whom, though now ye see 
him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy uuspeakable, 
and full of glory: (9) Receiving the end of your faith, 
even the salvation of your souls. (10) Of which salva- 
tion the prophets have inquired and searched diligently, 
who prophesied of the grace that should come unto you: 
(11) Searching what, or what ma: ner of time the Spirit 
of Christ which was in them did signify, when it testified 
beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that 
shouid follow. (12) Unto whom it was revealed, that 
not unto themselves, but unto us they did minister the 
things which are now reported unto you by them that 
have preached the gospel unto you, with the Holy Ghost 
sent down from heaven ; which things the angels desire 
to look into. (13) Wherefore gird up the loins of your 
mind, be sober, and ofe to the end for the grace that is 
to be brought unto you at the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 


The Apostle, in vv. 4.and 5, above, represents 


the inheritance of those whom he is addressing as 





for the present “reserved,” or securely kept for 
them “in heaven,” but as “ready to be revealed,” 
or brought out from this treasure-house, “in the 
last time,” or, as it is afterwards expressed, “ at the 
appearing of Jesus Christ.” In v. 6, the Greek 
translated “for a season” is o/igon, a little while. 


1 Pet. iv. 3, “ For the time past of our life may suffice 
us to have wrought the will of the Gentiles, when we 
walked in lasciviousness, lust, excess of wine, revellings, 
banquetings, and abominable idolatries : (4) Wherein 
they think it strange that ye run not with them to the 
same excess of riot, speaking evil of you: (5) Who 
shall give account to him that is ready to judge the quick 
and the dead. (6) For, for this cause was the gospel 
preached also to them that are dead, that they might be 
judged according to men in the flesh, but live according 
to God in the spirit. (7) But the ed of all things is at 
hand: be ye therefore sober, and watch unto prayer. 
....(12) Beloved, think it not strange, concerning the 
fiery trial which is to try you, as though some strange 
thing happened unto you. (13) But rejoice, inasmuch 
as ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings ; that, wen his 


glory shall be revealed, ye may be glad also with exceed- 


ing joy.” 

1 Pet. v. 1, “ The elders which are among you I ex- 
hort, who am also an elder, and a witness of the suffer- 
ings of Christ, and also a partaker of the glory that shall 
be [mellousés, about to be| revealed: (2) Feed the flock 
of God which is among you, taking the oversight thereof, 
not by constraint, but willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but of 
a ready mind; (3) Neither as being lords over God’s 
heritage, but being ensamples to the flock. (4) And 
when the chief shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive a 
crown of glory that fadeth not away. [5] Likewise ye 
younger, submit yourselves unto the elder. Yea, all of 
you be subject one to another, and be clothed with hu- 
mility : for God resisteth the proud, and giveth grace to 
the humble. [6] Humble yourselves therefore under the 
mighty hand of God, that he may exalt you in due time: 
[7] Casting all your care upon him, for he careth for you. 
[8] Be sober, bevigilant; because your adversary the 
devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he 
may devour: ]9] Whom resist steadfast in the faith, 
knowing that the same afflictions are accomplished in 
your brethren that are in the world. [10] But the God 
of all grace, who hath called us unto his eternal glory by 
Christ Fesus after that ye have suffered a while [oligon, a 
little while], make you perfect, stablish, strengthen, set- 
tle you.” 

2 Pet. ii. 1, “ But there were false prophets also among 
the people, even as there shall be false teachers among 
you, who privily shall bring in damnable heresies, even 
denying the Lord that bought them, and bring upon 
themselves swift destruction. [2] And many shall fol- 
low their pernicious ways; by reason of whom the way 
of truth shall be evil spoken of. [3] And through cov- 
etousness shall they with feigned words make merchan- 
dise of you: whose judgment now of a long time /izger- 
eth not, and their damnation slumbereth not.” 

2 Pet. iii. 13, “Nevertheless we, according to his 
promise, look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness. [14] Wherefore, beloved, see- 
ing that ye look for such things, be diligent that ye may 
be found of him in peace, without spot, and blameless.” 

Acts iii. 19, ‘‘ Repent ye therefore, and be converted, 
that your sins may be blotted out, when the times of re- 
freshing shall come from the presence of the Lord ; [20] 
And he shall send Jesus Christ, which before was preach- 
ed unto you: [21] Whom the heaven must receive, until 
the times of restitution of all things, which God 
hath spoken by the mouth of all his holy prophets, since 
the world began. [22] For Moses truly said unto the 
fathers, A Prophet shall the Lord your God raise up un- 
to you, of your brethren, like unto me; him shall ye 
hear in all things, whatsoever he shall say unto you. 
[23] And it shall come to pass, that every soul which 
will not hear that Prophet, shall be destroyed from 
among the people. [24] Yea, and all the prophets from 
Samuel, and those that follow after, as many as have 
spoken, have likewise foretold of these days.” 


The force of this passage is greatly marred by 
an evident mistranslation. No argument can be 
needed to show, that ofds, in v. 19, does not mean 
when (a sense of the word which Prof. Robinson, 
in his Lexicon of the New ‘Testament, nowhere 
admits, and which even Liddell and Scott, in their 
full general Lexicon of the language, do not recognize 
atall with the subjunctive mode), but. according to its 
familiar use, so that, in order that. The passage 
would therefore be correctly translated: * Repent 
ye therefore, and be converted, for the blotting out 
of your sins ; so that times of refreshing may come 
from the Lord, and that he may send Jesus Christ,” 
etc. The Apostle Peter is here urging the Jews 
to invite the return of Christ with its attendant 
blessings, by that repentance and obedience which 
were essential as a preparation for this great event, 
—an event so glorious, and so blissful to all true 
believers, 
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Serving. 


Such passages as these come to my mind with a 
good deal of power. Christ said to Peter, “ Feed 
my Sheep,” and in another place he said, ‘‘ Who- 
soever shall give to drink unto one of these little 
ones a cup of cold water only in the name of a dis- 
ciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in nowise lose 
his reward.” It is an exceedingly great privilege, 
then, to give a cup of cold water to one of Christ’s 
little ones. The spirit in which we do that thing is 
not one of mere benevolence. Benevolence is a 
good thing in its place, but the motive for giving a 
cup of cold water to one of Christ’s little ones is 
our love for Christ. That is the primary motive, 
and love of the sheep comes in as the result of love 
for him. If we love him that begot we shall love | 
those that are begotten. I am very happy in study- 
ing the spirit of Christ, and in seeking to have that 
spirit that loves to feed his sheep and gives one of his 
little ones acupof cold water. This isthe way toim- 
prove ourselves and to become happy. If we wish 
to help ourselves, the best way we can do it, is to 
inquire of Christ if we can not help some one else. 

G. W. N. 
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THE BEECHER-TILTON MATTER. 





HEODORE TILTON’S seven-column letter 

to Dr. Bacon, is mainly a plea of justification 
for his own course in relation to the Beecher-Tilton 
Scandal—an attempt “to show,” to use his last 
words, “ that he has failed in no duty save to him- 
self.” Like all attempts at self-justification under 
criticism, it is hardly a success. The letter, how- 
ever, is a contribution of some value to the history 
of the case. Several points in it may be noted 
thus : 

1. Mr. Tilton pronounces the Woodhull story a 
““wicked and horrible scandal.” 

2. He says “knowledge came to me in 1870 that’ 
Mr. Beecher had committed against me an offense 
which I forbear to name or characterize.” 

3. He admits that Mr. Beecher’s offense was one 
for which an apology could be made and accepted. 

4. He says that Mr. Beecher sent him “ a written 
and absolute apology,” and that this apology was 
accepted by himself. 

5. He shows that the offense, whatever it was, 
was, at the time the apology was made, known only 
to himself, Mrs. Tilton, Mr. Beecher and Mr. Fran- 
cis D. Moulton, a mutual friend. 

6. He admits that he pledged himself at that 
time not to reveal the offense to others than those | 
who then knew the facts. 





7. He admits that he violated this agreement by 
communicating the facts to “a handful of friends, 
who,” he says, “had a right to understand the case.” 

8. He claims that he is not responsible for the 
publicity of the matter before the world, and that 
he labored for months to have Mrs. Woodhull’s 
version of it suppressed. 


g. He claims he should not now have made this 
written statement except for the unfair treatment he 
has received from the authorities of Plymouth 
Church, the Council, and the criticisms and misap- 
prehensions of Dr. Bacon. 

These are the principal points in the letter. His 
statement is far from satisfactory. He should have 
said more, or less. But whatever the character of 
the letter, it seems to place the matter where the 
policy of silence can no longer be maintained by 





the other parties. Mr. Beecher owes it to himself 
and to the truth to frankly meet the case in a pub- 
lic way. The boldest and sincerest course is the 
safest and best. If he has committed a fault or in- 
discretion, and if that fault or indiscretion had rela- 


tion to sexual matters, a simple, manly confession | 


of the truth and judgment of himself before his 
church and the public, would be hailed by all hon- 
est and liberal-hearted Christian people as the no- 
blest act of his life. Instead of being the signal of 
his downfall, it would be the signal of his ascent to 
a higher and more commanding position as a Chris- 
tian teacher and pastor. Having exposed his own 
sin and judged it he would then be a more perfect 
medium of righteousness and judgment to others. 
We have no doubt the best part of his church 
would stand by him, the best public opinion would 
accept hisconfession. The scoffers and sensualists 
might mock, and the prurient prudes might be 
shocked, but in every act of sincerity, self-reveal- 
ment and repentance, all right-minded persons 
would sympathize with and uphold him. On the 
other hand, if he is innocent a frank statement of 
the truth would clear away all suspicion. 
7. EB. 


THE UTAH BILL. 





URING the session of Congress which closed 
June 23d, a bill originated in the House for 
the better organization of the courts and judicial 
officers in the Territory of Utah. There was un- 


' doubtedly need of some legislation in regard to the 


matter, but the enemies of the Mormons took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to introduce into the bill 
some provisions which would have been very un- 
just and oppressive to the Mormons, and which 
might, if submitted to, have even threatened their 
existence 1s a church. This bill was called up in 
the Senate on the last day of the session when 
there was a great rush of business, and passed— 
with some amendments. These amendments are 
interesting. The first grants the right of appeal 
from the Supreme Court of the Territory to the 
Supreme Court of the United States in all prose- 
cutions for capital offenses, or for polygamy or 
bigamy. The second amendment strikes out from 
the third section the provision “that when a bill is 
filed by a woman to declare a marriage or pretend- 
ed marriage void on account of a previously subsist- 
ing marriage of the defendant to another woman, 
the court may grant such reasonable sum for ali- 
mony and counsel fees as the circumstances of the 
case will justify, and may likewise, by final decree, 
make such allowance for the maintenance of com- 
plainant and her children by defendant as may be 
just and reasonable ;” and the further provision 
“that whenever, in any preceeding for divorce, civil 
cause, or criminal prosecution, it is necessary to 
prove the existence of a marriage relation, it shall 
not be necessary to prove the same by the produc- 
tion of the record or certificate of marriage, but 
evidence of cohabition between the parties as hus- 
band and wife, the acts, conduct, and declarations 
of the parties shall be admissible.” Another amend- 
ment strikes out from the fourth section of the 
bill the provision “ that in the trial of any prosecu- 
tion for adultery, bigamy, or polygamy, it shall be a 


good cause of principal challenge to any juror that 
| he practices polygamy, or that he believes in the 


rightfulness of the same.” 


With these and other amendments, which to- 
gether eliminated its most objectionable features, 
the bill passed the Senate, and the amendments were 
afterward concurred in by the House. 

The report of the discussion of the Dill in the 
Senate shows two very distinct feelings in regard 
to the Mormans, illustrated by the following re- 
marks : 

Mr. Sargent, of California, said the passage of 


the bill as originally read, would result in a relig- 
ious war which could have but one result. The 
Mormons would be driven to the wall, and their 
thrifty farms would be devastated. In his opinion 
it would be- best to leave this matter to time. 

Mr. Logan, of Illinois, on the other hand, said 
it was a disgrace that Mormonism was tolerated in 
this country. If there was any disgrace in this 
world it was that in one end of this Capitol a poly- 
gamist (Mr. Cannon) occupied a seat, and Congress 
had not the courage to turn him out. 

It is encouraging to see that the policy of wise 
toleration triumphs in all the legislative discussions 
nowadays, and we have the greatest confidence 
that it will continue to triumph. It is evident that 
the old intolerant bigotry which led even our Puri- 
tan forefathers to banish from their society such 
men as Roger Williams, while professing the great- 
est liberty of conscience, is quite too weak in the 
blood of the present generation to allow it to do 
acts of similar folly. It will be time enough for 
the outside world to interfere in Mormon affairs 
when the Mormons themselves complain of their 
condition and ask for help. They were the first 
to settle in Utah, have made the country what it is, 
and should be left to enjoy the fruits of their labor 
according to the dictates of their own consciences, 
at least so long as they do no harm to their neigh- 
bors. F. W. S. 


COMMUNITY CONTRACTS. 
1X. 


Slaps Supreme court of Kentucky in the case 
we are considering, after observing that the 
statute 43 Elizabeth, of charitable uses, is in force 
in that State, said, “this relieves us from an inves- 
tigation of the question, whether, according to the 
principles of the common law there is here a defect 
or want of cestui gue trusts [beneficiaries ]to take the 
use according to the apparent intent of the cove- 
nant of association; or whether the uses them- 
selves are of too indefinite and uncertain a character 
to be enforced, independent of that statute. For, 
according toa construction of two hundred years, nei- 
ther of those circumstances will invalidate the trust, 
provided it be a charitable use.” * * * * The 
principal, if not the only question, for our determina- 
tion, is, therefore, whether this be a charitable use, 
such asa court of chancery would support and enforce 
under the 43 Elizabeth. For if it be, it will con- 
clusively show, that the court ought not to assist 
any one in breaking up and dividing out the chari- 
table fund ; and if it be not, it will go far to sus- 
tain the argument, which insists upon a right of 
partition among the founders of the fund, from the 
want of capacity, any-where, to enforce the trust, 
according to the intention of its creators. The 
idea of this being a charitable use is met at the 
threshold, by the statement. that this trust was 
created for the individual benefit of the members 
of the society, who themselves created it ; and by 
the assumption of the broad proposition that that 
can never be a charitable use which a man creates 
for his own benefit. 

It can not be denied, that, on becoming mem- 
bers, each secured to himself a maintenance during 
life, and so far secured or reserved a personal bene- 
fit. But it does not necessarily follow, that it is 
not, therefore, a charitable use. It can not be an 
objection to the designation of funds or property, 
for charitable purposes, that the founder secures to 
himself, with the rest of the community, a right of 
partaking the benefits of the charity. If the gen- 
eral objects be charitable, his participation in them, 
on the same footing with others, can not render 
them less so. The granting of property absolutely 


to the society, with a reservation of the right to 
participate in the benefits of the whole property of 
+ the society during membership, may or may not, 
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be beneficial to the donor, according to the amount 
donated, and the ability of the donor otherwise to 
provide for himself. If it be conceded, that prop- 
erty given by a stranger, to the use of the society, 
would be a charitable use, it will be impossible to 
make a sufficient distinction between such a gift, 
and that from a person, or number of persons, who 
give their property at the time of becoming mem- 
bers. If the society be really charitable in its ends 
and objects, it can not be any the less so because its 
founders, or the most of them are its members 
also. The donation is not to each other, in the 
nature of a community of goods among individuals, 
but to the society. They do not hold as individu- 
als, but as members of the society. Their pro- 
prietorship of the usufruct continues so long only, 
as they continue members. When they cease to 
be members, they cease to be proprietors. 

If a masonic lodge be supposed to be a charity, 
it will furnish the means for a fit illustration of the 
subject. Suppose some of the members of a lodge, 
the expenses of which are defrayed at the joint 
cost of all the members, were, by joint contribu- 
tion, to appropriate a fund, or to purchase property in 
the names of trustees, in trust for the use of the 
lodge, and the defraying its expenses forever. Or 
suppose the individuals composing the congregation 
of any particular church, in order to save them- 
selves and those who shall succeed them, the ex- 
pense of an annual contribution for the support of 
the pastor and repairing the church, unite in crea- 
ting a permanent fund or in purchasing property 
in the names of trustees, to be held in trust 
for the perpetual use and benefit of the church in 
defraying those expenses. In both of these cases, 
the trust would be for the easement of those who 
created it, and by so much, they would reap indi- 
vidual benefit from it. Yet it would not be con- 
tended, that the fund so created, or the property 
so bought, waS not devoted to a charitable use. 
The amount of interest thus reserved for the indi- 
vidual benefit of the donors, can not constitute any 
difference in the principle which must be a test 
whether it be a charity or not. 

* * * Tt is again objected that ¢/zs is no provis- 
ion for the poor, the maimed, or the decrepit. 
True it is not in an exclusive degree. But persons 
of that class may become members, and derive the 
full benefit of the institution. There is nothing 
in its ordinances to exclude them. They require 
nothing so far as we can ascertain, but the proper 
religious faith. ; 

* * * So long as piety is recognized by com- 
mon assent, and by the legislature, as a valuable 
constituent in the character of our citizens, the 
general law must foster and encourage what tends 
to promote it. In legal estimation, it must be 
viewed, as what is not only estimable in itself, but 
as an appurtenance to the characters of individual 
citizens, of great value to society for its tendency 
to promote the general weal of the whole commu- 
nity. By the common assent of men in all times, 
it seems to be agreed, that societies or communi- 
ties of individuals, having its cultivation for their 
principal object, are necessary, or at least proper 
auxiliaries to its support and propagation. Ina 
country like ours where it is one of the fundamental 
canons of political law, that there shall be no es- 
tablished religion, and that government shall not 
actively participate in the support or dissemination 
of religion of any sort, all such societies—pious 
institutions of all sorts—must depend upon the 
eleemosynary contributions of individuals. This 
would seem to require that the law should esteem 
such contributions as in a peculiar degree charita- 
ble.” 

The court then cites several cases, among others 
that of Beatty et al, v. Kurtz et al, 2 Peters, 566, 
where a lot of ground in the original plan of an 
addition to Georgetown, Md., had been marked 





“for the Lutheran Church,” and for a number of 
years had been used by the German Lutherans of 
the place. This was treated as a dedication of the 
lot to pious uses and religious purposes, and 
though the German Lutherans were not incorpora- 
ted, and there were no trustees to hold the proper- 
ty, yet it was declared to be such an appointment 
to charitable uses, as would always have been up- 
held and enforced by a court of chancery, in Eng- 
land, under the statute of 43 Elizabeth. 


Then the court proceeds; ‘these authorities 
establish, beyond cavil, that a pious use is con- 
sidered and treated by the law, as a charitable use, 
both in this country and in England. As the gen- 
eral, undeniable objects of the Shaker association 
are pious, according to the tenets of their particu- 
lar religious faith, the funds that have been devo- 
ted to the purposes of the society, must be held to 
be an appropriation of them to charitable uses.” 


* * * “Tt is also objected to the validity of 


this trust, that it is a covenant in restraint of the 
freedom of religious faith; that the members of 
the society are constrained to a continuance in this 
particular faith for fear of a forfeiture of their in- 
terest in the joint property. But this idea proceeds 
upon a total misconstruction of the terms of the 
trust. The trust neither secures nor confers any 
interest in the property of the society, upon its 
members as natural persons. They partake of its 
benefits solely by virtue of membership. The do- 
nating of property to the society is one thing; the 
becoming a member is another. Property may be 
donated without the donor becoming a member 
and membership may be acquired without donation 
of property. It may be that continuance in the 
faith is necessary to a continuance of membership; 
but the change of faith divests no individual inter- 
est in the property of the society, for the members 
hold no interest in the property, in their individual, 
natural capacity to be divested. 

But even if the terms of trust did carry an in- 
dividual interest in the property, determinable, on 
a change of faith, we do not well perceive how that 
could be made out a trust in restraint of the free- 
dom of religious belief. While it is optional with 
the cestui gue trust [beneficiary] to accept the bene- 
fit of the trust or not, it can not be said, that he is 
restrained of this freedom, because upon a change 
of faith, the estate or interest expires by the very 
terms of its limitation in the instrument creating it. 
No such exception could be taken to the validity of 
the trust in the perfectly analagous case of a con- 
veyance from A to B, in trust for C, so long as C 
remains a member of a particular religious congre- 
gation, and upon his ceasing to be a member, then 
in trust for the benefit of the remainder of the con- 
gregation. Such a trust or covenant requires the 
performance of nothing from him, upon his change 
of faith, or ceasing to be a member of the congre- 
gation; itis the mere expiration of an estate ac- 
cording to the terms of its limitation.” 


And the court held, in conclusion, that the com- 
plainants had no right to the partition which they 
claimed, and their bill was dismissed. T.. 
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—Our visitors are on the increase daily. To- 
day, July 1st, over one hundred were served with 
dinner. They were mostly from Norwich ; pleas- 
ant,. refined people, who enjoyed themselves in a 
quiet, unobtrusive way. 


—One of our men who was in Syracuse on busi- 
ness a few days ago, found a mushroom growing 
in one of the principal streets of that city. It was 
very large, nearly three inches in diameter, and 
grew on astrip of earth between the sidewalk and 


“gutter, but was so unlooked-for in such a locality, 





that among the throng of passers-by, not one had 
stooped to pick it. 


—The fruit-department began packing strawber- 
ries on Monday the twenty-ninth of June. Five 
hundred and fifty quart-bottles were filled the first 
day and nine hundred and sixteen on the next. 
The fruit is excellent and we are using a heavier 
syrup this year than we ever have before. From 
twenty to thirty women are employed, and part of 
them on piece-work. This working by the piece in 
our canning factory is an experiment, but thus far 
it operates well and bids fair to be a success. 
M. H. Kinsley is now out buying cherries for the 
department. 

—The strawberry harvest is fully a week later 
than usual, so that the 4th of July finds us at the 
height of this “ rosy time of the year.” Our hor- 
ticulturists, we notice, are making some experj- 
ments for introducing new varieties of this most 
palate-tempting fruit ; principal among which are 
the Dr. Warder and the Kentucky, both quite 
late in ripening, particularly the Kentucky. The 
berries are large and handsome ; sweeter than the 
Wilson and more uniform in size; though we can 
not say yet that they will take the place of the 
Wilson which has so long maintained its supremacy 
with us, being more universally satisfactory than 
almost any other variety we have tried. 

—On learning that a comet had recently made 
its appearance in the northern heavens, Mr. Sey- 
mour, who is apt to see more chances to come at 
a pun than ordinary people, remarked that it would 
perhaps be well to have a Commit-tee of reception ap - 
pointed. Whereupon another veteran wit replied 
that such an appointment would be an act of Com- 
ity. Whether these punsters will continue to blaze 
away at each other with increasing brilliancy as the 
Comet’s tail grows in length and brightness, is a tale 
yet to be told. In the meantime they evidently 
need watching, for it seems probable that cometary 
and concomitant influences are affecting their men- 
tal equilibrium. 


—Mr. Newhouse and C. A. C., superintendent 
of our Silk Works, have returned from a three 
weeks’ excursion in the North Woods. We have 
heard some glowing accounts of fishing days when 
they had but to throw the line to catch large, 
speckled trout; of the deer that came so near 
their shanty, and the bears, grim and black, that 
prowled within sight. As a specimen of their luck 
they exhibited to us a trout weighing a pound and 
a-half, caught on the way home, when C. had a few 
minutes of ideal fishing, catching the trout as fast 
as he could bait his hook. But the scars they 
bear, tell of many a contest with those pestilences 
of the forest, the black fly, the “punkey” and the 
mosquito. 


—Fine, clear evenings for astronomical observa- 
tions, and in addition to the enchantment of moon- 
beams and starlight, the comet, now perambulating 
the north-western heavens, attracts us out for a 
stroll through the grounds after meeting ; but this 
erratic “celestial” is so dimly discernible that were 
it not forthe say so oflearned astrologers the uniniti- 
ated would never have suspected its presence in the 
firmament. It even takes some time to discover it 
after being told where itis. ‘“ You see the Great 
Bear?” says our friend. “ Yes, certainly.” “Then 
that star on the right, a little farther north ?” “ Yes, 
yes!” “ And now that star in the same line a little 
more to the right, don’t you see its tail?” “No, 
I don’t.” “O, but you mustn’t look directly at it; 
you must catch it by glancing.” So at last by dint 
of gazing here and there, giving sudden, sweeping 
glances toward the comet, we manage to discover 
its shimmering tail. 
—‘ All in your eye,” is an adage which holds a 
nugget of wisdom, for it is often true that what we 
look upon as particularly beautiful in the face, fig- 
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ure or character of others is something which we 
ourselves are conscious of lacking. This reflection 
came to us while noticing the varied comments 
made by different individuals on the forms and 
features of distinguished visitors. Mildred, who 
is sensitive on the subject of noses, is particularly 
impressed with the beauty of that organ as repre- 
sented in the physiognomy of the fair lady; Dudu, 
who thinks the least said in a personal way about 
clear complexions the better, is ecstatic over the 
lovely commingling of rose and lily on the trans- 
parent cheek of the guest; Hilda, who considers 
her own eyes defective, especially admires her 
brilliant orbs which, like 
“ Stars in skies 
Would keep a sinking ship fra wreck.” 

Howard, whose ears are more conspicuous than is 
desirable, speaks with marked emphasis of her 
shell-like auricles: and so it goes. What 7s hand- 
some? Certain it is that beauty in itself does not 
make people attractive, and we know that persons 
who seem plain at first sight often become very 
charming in our eyes on nearer acquaintance. 
There is a subtle power deeper than perfection of 
color or contour. Beauty without magnetism is 
like a flower without’ fragrance, and a Venus or 
an Apollo becomes tiresome as a companion un- 
less they possess that incomprehensible ninibus 
which"draws like the magnet. 

—J. W. T., who is absent on agency business for 
the Trap Department, writes from Cleveland, Ohio, 
as follows: 

“« Yune 25.—Cleveland is full of “Sangerfest.” 
All its hotels, the principal business houses, the 
saloons and restaurants and numerous private resi- 
dences are gaily decked with flags of many sizes, of 
the T.S. and German nationalities. Booths, arbors, 
wreaths, etc., etc., of evergreen and other foliage 
are every-where to be seen; mottoes and inscrip- 
tions in German over the doors and windows in- 
voke the attention. They generally contain words 
of welcome to the visiting societies of singers, one 
of which shall serve as a specimen showing the 
animus of the festival. Here it is: 

‘Fur Deutsche Lieder 
Deutsche Sitten 
Wackere Saenger 
Stets gestritten—’ 
which being freely translated is, ‘For German 
songs, for German customs, valiant singers, ever 
contending.’ 

“The streets are crowded with people, ‘ Die 
Deutschen’ predominating. I had some difficulty 
in getting a room at the hotel at first, but finally 
succeeded well 

“The festival continues through the week closing 
Saturday with a grand'picnic at the Northern Ohio 
Fair Grounds. Weather hot. 

“ ¥une 26.—There seems to be in the German 
constitution and character a wonderful power of 
social festivity. They will keep it up day and night 
for several days continuously, and yet not seem to 
tire in body or to suffer from palling of the senses. 
The Americans are already beginning to cry 
‘Enough.’ To have the streets paraded by brass- 
bands till one and two o’clock at night, stopping 
under one’s windows for music and speeches as 
they did last night at the Weddle House, is almost 
too much for those who like to sleep. 

“This festival seems to be a sort of neutralizer 
to the work of the ‘crusaders.’ But alas for 
good order! though the streets here and there are 
filled, and sidewalks every now and then are ob- 
structed, no mayor appears with his proclamation 
and his police to enforce the ‘ordinances.’ The 
‘Deutzche Sitten’ seems to rule the hour.” 

—We have known a man whose projecting trait 
was his athletic, acrobatic, gymnastic tendency. 
This tendency was not merely the possession of 
plump, hard muscles—many a clumsy farm-boy 
has those—it was also the ambition to excel, the 
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mental bias which drew his interest toward all 


those feats in which muscles trained to skili bring 
celebrity. Such was his restless activity that a 
tradition circulated to the effect that his epidermis 
had never been entirely whole and sound since he 
was weaned. Some somersault, jump, or sudden 
fling was sure to add a fresh abrasion before the 
last was healed. Even his memory partook of this 
peculiar bias. He could tell you the quickest time 
in which horse or man had ever run a mile, or the 
greatest weight known to have been lifted by mor- 
tal back. The performances of Blondin and Wes- 
ton were as his alphabet. To perform on the snare- 
drum exactly satisfied his musical desires, though 
he might sometimes be brought to chase a tune on 
the jews-harp to please a friend. If he had not 
been a Christian he might have been something 
between a Japanese contortionist and a French 
acrobat. 


“J, too,” you will exclaim, “have seen such 
men, but of what value to the world are your Blon- 
dins and Westons? The only use they make of 
their great strength is to show curious people that 
they possess it, making them pay for the exhibition.”’ 
The very point we were going to illustrate. Now 
D., one of our fraternity, has the natural parts 
which would, in other circumstances, have made 
him a Blondin or a Weston ; but growing up among 
sober people who have better objects in life, these 
same faculties and tendencies have made him a 
most useful man. At present he is acting as father 
to a large troop of children, and all the carrying, 
dandling, chasing and amusing of them, marshalling 
them for walks and rides, added to the making and 
repairing of their dozen little carts, wagons and 
wheelbarrows, only absorb his surplus energy. He 
is still ready to help any one needing help, will car- 
ry a dinner to an invalid, or will carry the invalid 
herself up or down stairs, and after all is done is 
ready to kick up his heels and play a game of ball on 
the lawn. In fact, he is a model useful man, which is 
higher praise than to say that he could perambulate 
a tight rope or walk a hundred and odd miles in 
twenty-four hours. 


July 4.—A lowering sky and an ominous south- 
ern gale at sunrise; a breaking away in the west 
and smiling sunshine an hour later ; eager voices 
asking if the day will be foul or fair, at breakfast. 
Weather seers shake their heads dubiously, and re- 
ply, “We shall get rain to-day!” Alas! for our 
expected visitors. The first morning train brings 
in a hundred or more from the north; the second 
morning train brings half that number from the 
south ; carriages roll up to the door in constant 
succession. An army of ready cooks and table- 
waiters set to work without delay to prepare dinner 
for the many who have bought tickets. The clouds 
are gathering ominously. While our visitors are 
strolling about the lawns, a genteel party from New 
York arrives, and soon the fine singing of two of 
the number calls together a large audience. Be- 
fore the expected train from Oswego, with its five 
coaches, gets here, a heavy thunder-shower has 
fallen. Soon after, the rain begins afresh; the 
sharp lightning-flashes, the loud, crashing thunder, 
and the pouring, drenching, soaking rain, send our 
eight hundred guests ev masse into the house. It is 
laughable as well as vexatious, that the biggest rain- 
storm of the season should culminate on the * glo- 
rious Fourth!” Strange fatality ! but we shall try 
to make the best of it. Our parlors, sitting-rooms, 
music-hall, entrance-hall and passage-ways, are 
thronged ; there is no room to sit—scarcely room 
to stand. The first arrived go to dinner. A con- 
cert at two o’clock in which our New York guests 
—Mr. Danforth and wife—kindly assist our 
musicians in entertaining a crowded house for an 
hour. More dinners, and another concert at half- 
past three. By this time over four hundred 





have dined. The rain continues with renewed 
ardor—seeming to rain for the very fun of it—and 
our hapless guests must amuse themselves as 
best they can, until train-time. This is n’t a model 
celebration-day, in our way of thinking. It must 
be getting rather tedious for the crowd—at least 
it is to us—considering the moisture and its disa- 
greeable e¢ ceteras, though we have not served 
grudgingly those who have partaken of our hospi- 
tality to-day. As the time approaches for their de- 
parture the rain ceases, and at sundown patches of 
clear sky are discernible in the west. At eight 
o’clock (the meeting hour), not one of all the eight 
hundred is left. A short family meeting, followed 
by a display of fire-works in front of the house by 
the children, closes the programme for the day. 


—A friend in Kansas writes as follows : 


“‘T noticed in a late CircULAR that some of 
your people were disappointed in not finding an 
aérolite. I should be very happy in contributing 
to your cabinet a specimen of this kind, and if you 
would like one you can just say yes in the Crr- 
CULAR and the first chance I will send you a good 
piece. I may add that there is no doubt of the 
genuineness of these specimens as they have every 
mark common to those described in books and 
papers. 

“My first specimen weighed nearly two hundred 
pounds, was angular shaped, and contained iron inter- 
spersed like currants in a cake, and coated with 
the usual black shell about the tenth of an inch in 
thickness. This coating is caused by friction; in 
falling through our atmosphere the rock is set on 
fire, and as some part was metal it made a strong 
shell on cooling. 

“ The last specimen I found three days ago, and 
it is not out yet, as the finder came to it in digging 
for a house in the side of a hill about a hundred 
feet high. It is supposed that it will weigh about 
fifteen hundred pounds. The rock is the same as 
the former one. but no iron or other metal is visi- 
ble. The pieces were found about ten miles apart 
and as each was found on a side-hill in a ravine, 
it is quite likely that they fell before the ravine was 
made. The small one was exposed to view, and if 
it did fall before the ravine was made it had cut its 
way into the ground seven or eight feet. If the 
large one fell before the ravine was made it must 
have cut its way in the earth about a hundred feet ; 
if since the ravine was made, only about seven 
feet. Yours Fraternally, Ce 

{““YEs,” a specimen of a genuine aérolite 
would be a valuable accession to our cabinet.—ED. | 


—The Silk-Factory folks are having a vacation 
of a week to give the girls a chance to rest and re- 
cruit. An exemplification of the law that “rest is 
but change,” appears in the fact that the young 
ladies make the most of their leisure by going 
visiting, going to parties, making new dresses, etc., 
etc. They are hardly more philosophical than the 
juvenile cleaners, who not long ago were in the 
habit of bolting their dinner as soon as the noon- 
bell struck, and then spending the remainder of 
the nooning in jumping rope with an energy and 
constancy as praiseworthy as it was misdirected. 
The foreman at length frightened them out of it 
by telling them of children who had jumped them- 
selves to death, and they betook themselves to 
racing about on the lawn. 

Reminiscences of a Brother Long Since Dead.— 
Daniel Nash had a motto which served him many 
a turn—he used it in all emergencies ; and when 
any thing happened to him, whether good or bad, it 
was easy to tell what he would say. His motto 
was, “ God arranges all our circumstances.’ You 
could never catch him without that answer. Wheth- 
er he would have carried it down among the ashes 
where Job sat and took a potsherd to scrape him- 
self withal, we could not say positively, as he never 
had just such a trial. But we think he would; for 
though he might not if he had lived as Job did be- 
fore Christ, have been as perfect a man as Job was, 
yet as the least in the Kingdom of Heaven are said 
to be greater than John the Baptist, so Daniel with 
the grace of Christ in his heart, might be expected 
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to surpass even what Job was without it. And in 
all the circumstances to which he was subject dur- 
ing the many years he lived among us, this was his 
persistent motto, “God arranges all our circum- 
stances,” meaning of course that he arranges them 
wisely for our best interests. He said it and he 
looked it and acted it. Adherence to this motto 
prevented him from evil-thinking and complaining 
of man, however much man might be instrumental 
in making his circumstances unpleasant. Recog- 
nizing God’s hand behind the visible agency, he 
had no temptation to quarrel with those who might 
be accused of wronging him. In short nobody 
could wrong him, and what are called reverses he 
could not have. Practically this motto operated to 
bring him good luck. He not only saw good luck 
in all his circumstances, but God was evidently 
pleased with his faith and showed him favor. 


FROM AN OLD JOURNAL. 


Oneida, Dec. 23, 1867. 

W. H. W.—G. told me that he had a very 
decided impression last evening of the good- 
ness of God. I wish he would tell us more about 
it. I would suggest the topic for free discussion. 

G.-—I do not think it is necessary to place too 
much importance on our moods of feeling. Some- 
times we feel very much blessed; and at other 
times we are low-spirited—things become cloudy 
and we do not see any thing clearly. While it is 
not best to think too much about our feelings, at 
the same time when we have a sense of God’s 
goodness, it is very sweet and refreshing, especially 
when it comes to us clearly and with an illumina- 
tion from the interior. I hada sense last night 
that my life had been continually crowned by the 
goodness of God. I felt the words of the Psalm 
where it says, ‘* The Lord is my Shepherd ; I shall 
not want. He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures: he leadeth me beside the still waters. 
He restoreth my soulhe: leadeth me in the path’s 
of righteousness for his name’s sake. Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil, for thou art with me: thy rod 
and thy staff they comfort me. Thou preparest 
a table before me in the presence of mine enemies : 
thou anointest my head with oil: my cup runneth 
over. Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me 
all the days of my life: and I will dwell in the 
house of the Lord forever.” That is the interior 
truth whether we see it or not: and it is blessed 
experience to get where we know it to be true, or 
see it, and feel it. 

W. H. W.—It seems to me such experience is 
directly calculated to soften the heart and give re- 
pentance. It is said ‘the goodness of God lead- 
eth to repentance ;” and I think that is its most po- 
tent influence, to soften the heart, and produce re- 
pentance and godly sorrow. 

H.C. N.—I have a new sense of the goodness 
of God. I have felt that he is very near, and 
ready to help all that call on him. 

W. H. W.—I pray that we may be alive to 
God’s goodness. I suppose his goodness is mani- 
fested to us in various ways, including chastening 
and affliction. His love is manifested in such 
ways, when we perhaps feel that his hand is heavy 
upon us. 

“G. C.—All criticisms should be regarded as com- 
ing from the Lord. Whom he loves he rebukes 
and chastens. I feel like thanking God for all the 
criticism I have had. 

G. A. C—This subject of God’s goodness is 
one that always interests me. I feel that the abili- 
ty to appreciate God’s goodness is a heavenly gift, 
and that we do not yet begin to appreciate the rea} 
depth of love that there is in his spirit. 

3. B.—I thank God for all his dealings with me ; 
they have been in loving-kindness and mercy. 

G. E. C.—I count it one of the strongest eviden- 
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ces of God’s goodness to me that he takes means 
to keep me soft-hearted and humble. I appreciate 
the soft heart as one of the greatest gifts of God. 

W. R. J—1 am thankful for a new appreciation 
of God’s dealings with me, especially in judgment 
and chastening. I confess my confidence in his love, 

T. C. M.—1 feel thankful to know, as I have 
lately, that if we trust God he more than meets 
our expectations. 

W. H. W.—It is a true view that God purges 
us of false love and gives us true love. His good- 
ness is as palpable in that as any thing, in saving 
us from the torments and nuisances of idolatrous 
love, and giving us peace and the blessedness of 
his own love. I sincerely thank him for that. I 
hope he will fill us with true love, as I know he 
can and will if we open our hearts to it. 

C. A. M.—I1 know that true love is rich and 
abundant, and I am looking forward to a flow of it 
that will surpass all our expectations in the way 
of love. 

G. C.—I believe that nothing will please God 
more than to see a body of people like us free from 
idolatry, which false love really is. We learn 
from the Bible that he has had more trouble with 
the spirit of idolatry in past ages than all other 
things put together. That was the terrible evil 
that afflicted the Jews. The most subtle form of 
idolatry appears in the family circle and the mar- 
riage spirit. When I contemplate our deliverance 
from that principality, and the almighty power of 
God that was required to effect that deliverance» 
I think it is a great matter of thankfulness. 


MEDICAL NOTES. 


HYDROPHOBIA AND TRANSFUSION OF BLOOD. 


UITE a number of the leading medical men 
\Z of New York city are now investigating a 
case of hydrophobia which lately occurred in that 
city, and with a fair prospect of obtaining valuable 
information in regard to the pathological condition 
produced by this disease, and which may lead to a 
more correct understanding of this hitherto-con- 
sidered incurable malady, and the adoption of a 
ration:l mode of treatment. 

The case in hand is that of a strong, healthy 
man by the name of McCormick, a butcher by 
trade, who was very slightly bitten a few weeks 
ago on one finger by a small dog. ‘The wound was 
so very insignificant—a mere scratch—that it hardly 
attracted attention ; it soon healed and was appar- 
ently forgotten. About three weeks or more after 
he received the bite, he began to show indications 
of a disturbance of his nervous system, restless- 
ness, and a sense of an impending disaster, togeth- 
er with the usual symptoms of hydrophobia— 
spasms of the muscles, etc. The case soon devel- 
oped into the most violent form of hydrophobia, 
and after twenty-four hours of the most awful strug- 
gles and convulsions of which it is possible to con- 
ceive, death came to his relief. In a preliminary 
examination after death, the brain and nervous cen- 
ters were found to be in an intense state of conges- 
tion, while the rest of the body, heart. lungs, etc., 
were in a comparatively normal condition. Accord- 
ing to the theory of Prof. Hammond, who presided 
at the autopsy, the seat of the disease was in the 
medulla oblongata, and certainly the condition of 
this important nerve-center warranted such a con- 
clusion. The microscopical and chemical examina- 
tion of the diseased tissues will take two weeks 
or more, and the result will no doubt throw light 
on the real nature of this disease. 

In this connection it may be well to mention 
some facts in regard to hydrophobia as manifested 
in dogs, and which are directly contrary te popular 
notions on the subject. The popular idea in regard 
to a mad dog is that he has a horror of water ; that 
he froths at the mouth; that he runs about ina 
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ferocious mood, snapping at every living thing in 
his path; and lastly that the disease is confined to 
the summer, only seen during “dog days.” An- 
swering these points in their reverse order, we will 
say that vital statistics show conclusively that hy- 
drophobia is as common in winter as in summer, 
and not at all confined to that part of the year 
known as “dog days ;”” that dogs may be mad and 
show no disposition to attack any one if not an- 
noyed or injured, and more often seek to hide them- 
selves from observation; that the frothing at the 
mouth is only seen in the advanced stages of the 
disease ; and lastly, the very name hydrophobia is 
a misnomer, and gives a wrong impression. Mad 
dogs, as arule, do not avoid the water but often 
seek it, plunging into it in their frantic efforts to 
allay their intolerable thirst. It is equally true, and 
no doubt is the occasion of the popular idea on this 
point, that a rabid animal is thrown into a violent 
convulsion in any attempt to swallow water or 
liquids of any kind. One of the first symptoms of 
rabies in man or any animal is an uneasy stare of 
the eyes, indicating a disturbance of the nerve-cen- 
ter and accompanied with a rapidly increasing sense 
of impending disaster and accumulating horror. 


At present the treatment of this terrific disease 
is almost entirely contined to prevention rather than 
cure, as no known medical agent or course of treat- 
ment has cured or arrested a fully developed case 
of hydrophobia. Every thing under the sun has 
been tried without success. But as there are many 
diseases which simulate hydrophobia and which 
are curable, we hear of this, that and the other 
course of treatment or drug which cures without 
fail. The thing to be done in all cases of a bite 
from a dog or any other animal known to be mad, 
or not, is to have the wound either cauterized at 
once with a hot iron, nitrate of silver, or washed 
thoroughly with strong 
acid. 


hydrochloric ( muriatic 
If these means are not immediately at hand 
the wound should be sucked, provided there are no 
sores in the mouth, and a tight bandage be placed 
above the wound to check the circulation. Youatt 
the celebrated veterinary surgeon and writer on 
this subject, was bitten no less than eight times by 
mad dogs ; but as he always went provided with a 
piece of nitrate of silver and made an immediate 
application to the wounds, he escaped any further 
injury. 


The subject of transfusion of blood has of late 
years attracted much attention in the medical world, 
from the fact that. modern science has taken hold 
of this difficult problem and demonstrated that 
under certain conditions now well understood, this 
delicate operation, which was formerly only resor- 
ted to in the last extremity, can be safely performed 
and with the most gratifying results. 


The principal discoveries in regard to this opera 
tion are, firstly, the appropriate apparatus by means 
of which the operation can be done rapidly and 
without the admission of air into the veins of the 
patient, or the tormation of a clot; and, secondly, 
the physiological conditions produced by the intro- 
duction of fresh blood, and the question of using 
the blood of different species of animals. Harper's 
Weekly of July 4th contains a large wood-cut rep- 
resenting the operation of transfusion as lately per- 
formed under the direction of Dr. Strauss, at one 
of the hospitals of Paris. In this case the supply 
of blood was taken from Dr. Strauss, who offered 
his own blood for the purpose of renewing the life 
of adying woman. What is most remarkable in 
this and other cases is the small amount of fresh 
blood required to insure the life of the patient, to 
produce resanguinization (if we may be allowed to 
use such a ponderous word). In the case illustra- 
ted three ounces of blood were taken from the arm 
of Dr. Strauss, but only one ounce was injected 
into the veins of the patient, the remaining two 
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ounces being Jost in the apparatus to insure the ab 
sence of air. 

From a microscopical examination of the blood 
of persons who are near the point of death from 
hemorrhage, before and after the introduction of 
fresh blood, it is found that the new blood acts like 
yeast in a solution of sugar; it stimulates the 
growth and multiplication of the red corpuscles 
with the most amazing rapidity, millions and mill- 
ions springing into existence every moment, which 
fact undoubtedly accounts for the small quantity of 
blood required and the rapid improvement of the 
exsanguined patient. : 

It has also been quite clearly demonstrated that 
the introduction of the blood of a different species 
containing corpuscles of a different size and shape 
was a hazardous experiment, and one likely to kill 
the patient or animal operated on. The blood cor- 
puscles of some animals are much larger than 
those of man, and if introduced into his circulation 
would soon choke up the capillaries and disarrange 
the whole system at once. As the physiological 
effects and conditions necessary to insure success 
are becoming well understood throughout the medi- 
cal fraternity both in Europe and America, and 
the real risks are found to be so slight when prop- 
erly performed, we inay expect to see this operation 
become one of common occurrence, the strong and 
healthy giving life to the sick and dying. There is 
certainly no medicine more powerful than fresh 
living blood, full of the life and strength of the 
giver, which goes flashing through the veins of the 
sick, giving new life to every tissue, cheating death 
of its prey and the grave of its victory. 

G.. B.-¢: 


THE NEWS. 





There is rumor of trouble in Central Asia, between 
the Vartar chiefs and the Russian authorities ; also of a 
small feud growing between China and Russia. 

Eugene Hale, the new Postmaster-General, is thirty- 
eight years of age, a native of Oxford county, Maine. 
Mr. Creswell resigns his position as a member of the 
Cabinet to resume his law practice. 

The Grand Duke Nicholas, son of the Grand Duke 
Constantine, for the theft of his mother’s diamonds, has 
been banished by the Czar to the Caucasus for life, and 
also deprived of the Cross of St. George which was 
bestowed upon him for his achievements in the Khiva 
campaign. 

The German Siangerfest at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
proved a big success. Seven societies sang cho- 
ruses and the orchestral performances were pronounced 
superb. The receipts are $20,000 short of the expenses, 
but enthusiastic Cleveland is only too ready to pay the 
difference and call it “‘ cheap entertainment.” 


The French Assembly has ratified the Postal Con- 
vention between France and the United States. As 
soon as the ratifications can be exchanged, the treaty 
will go into operation, probably about the ist of August, 
The charge for letters from France to the United States 
will be ten cents for a third of an ounce, and from the 
United States to France, nine cents for half an ounce. 
Unpaid letters, five cents additional. The postage on 
books, paper, etc., is to be arranged hereafter. 


The late Lucy Audubon, relict of J. J. Audu- 
bon, whose death was lately announced by telegraph, 
was a lady of great natural endowments which had been 
carefully cultivated. She assisted her husband much 
while he was at work on the great undertaking of his life, 
the publication of the “ Birds of America.” A few 
years ago she published a life of her distinguished hus- 
band. After his death, she spent her remaining years 
at the home of her brother in Louisville, Ky., where she 
breathed her last. 


Howard Staunton the well-known “chess-player and 
Shakspearian scholar died in London on Friday, June 
26, at the age of sixty-four. After his victory over M. 
St. Amand in 1843, who had been proclaimed the cham- 
pion of Europe, Mr. Staunton was for several years the 
acknowledged head of chess-players, and during that 
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time is said to have played and won more chess matches 
than any person ever known. In later years Mr. Staun- 
ton devoted his time and attention to general literature, 
and edited an illustrated edition of Shakspeare, for 
which he received $5,000. 

The latest news from the Carlist war in Spain, an- 
nounces the death of Marshal Concha while leading the 
Republican troops to the assault on the Carlist entrench- 
ments near Estella. This veteran soldier, though 
eighty years old, had during his last brief compaign in 
the north of Spain, shown masterly skill and activity in 
raising the siege of Bilboa, and driving the Carlists from 
one point to another, his object being to confine them 
within the northern part of Navarre, a district almost 
destitute of resources. Foliowing up his advantages at 
the head of about forty thousand men with eighty-seven 
pieces of artillery, he had driven the Carlist army of 
about twenty-five thousand men, commanded by Don 
Carlos in person, to take refuge in Estella, where they 
had established their entrenched lines. On Sunday last 
while leading the assaulting column in an attack upon 
the front line of earth-works, he received a ball in the 
chest, fell trom his horse, and almost immediately ex- 
pired. The Republican army on hearing of the death 
of its leader, returned to its former position without dis- 
order, having sustained a loss of tifteen hundred in 
killed and wounded. 


MAXIMUS. 


I hold him great who, for Love's sake, 
Can give with generous, earnest will ; 

Yet he who takes for Love’s sweet sake, 
I think I hold more generous still. 


I bow before the noble mind 

That treely some great wrong forgives ; 
Yet nobler is the one forgiven, 

Who bears the burden well and lives. 


It may be hard to gain and still 

To keep a lowly, steadfast heart ; 
Yet one who loses has to fill 

A harder and a truer part. 


Glorious it is to wear the crown 
Of a deserved and pure success. 
He who knows how to fail has won 
A crown whose lustre is not less. 


Great may he be who can command 
And rule with just and tender sway ; 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 
Better by him who can obey. 


Blessed are those who die for God, 
And earn the martyr’s crown of light ; 
Yet he who lives for God may be 
A greater conqueror in his sight. 
—Anon. 


A BEER PLANT.— Our readers have heard of and per- 
haps seen the “ vinegar plant ’”"—a fungus which turns 
sweetened water into vinegar. Before it becomes vine- 
gar, of course, the sugar must be changed into alcohol. 
It appears from the Boston Cultivator that a plant— 
doubtless a fungus—has been discovered in California 
which is used tu convert sweetened water intodcer. Zhe 
“beer seed” ts put into a cask with sweetened water, and 
as the beer is drawn off fresh sweetened water is added, 
the plant continuing to grow and to change the water into 


beer so long asa fresh supply of sugar and water is pro- 
vided. 





A CooL JuDGE-—The late Chief Baron O’Grady many 
years ago was sentencing a pick-pocket, in Cork, to be 
whipped—a common punishment in tho.e days. ‘“ You 
must,” the Chief Baron said, ‘be whipped from North 
Gate to South Gate.” “ Bad luck to you, you old black- 
guard,” said the prisoner, “you done your worst.” “ And 
back again,” said the Chief Baron, as if he had not been 


interrupted by the prisoner in the delivery of the sen- 
tence, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, Onzerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongtpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, IM] Ownerpa Community, Oneida, N.Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany isin renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt ot price.) : 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’’ “*Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘“* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ‘* Male Continence,’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00, 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TrRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘*‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above: 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.90. 





STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico: 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 1t, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 








